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odicals, and books, is poured over every part of India,
reaching the European in the most remote part of the
land. Hill stations have become very accessible by rail,
and to these Europeans betake themselves in great num-
bers for the hot months. All these things give greater
force than ever to the home feeling, by strengthening
home sympathies and ties. The result is our people in
India are birds of passage as they never were before,,
ready to return to their own land as soon as circum-
stances will allow them.
There are some advantages from this altered state of
things.   Many of the early residents became, to their
own deep injury, too intimate with the people of the
land    They learned their ways, and became like them
in character.    It was often said, when the Mutiny broke
out, that the officers of native regiments had in former
days maintained friendly intercourse with the Sepoys,,
and thus secured their attachment, and that the cessa-
tion, or at least the lessening, of this intercourse was one
great cause of the outbreak.    If good resulted from it
in the weakening of national antipathy, in many cases evil
resulted from it in the deterioration of character.    Many
of our countrymen at an early period formed native con-
nections, and by doing so brought themselves down to
the level of their new friends.    Some became so en-
tangled that they gave up all thought of returning to
their own country.   It must not be supposed that all
who settled down in India for life were of this character.
Some who had kept themselves aloof from all improper
connection with natives became so attached to India
and to the mode of living there, that they made it their
permanent abode.   A few of this class remain, but their
number is rapidly decreasing, and none are taking their